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Epitor: HENRY HARTSHORNE. istered to those who, as regards literary advan- 
tages, may esteem themselves to be in the com- 
mon walks of life. 

From time to time a mortal has many dis- 
couraging things spread over his spirit to bear. 
But I venture the opinion that the average in- 
dividual seldom sits under a more effectual out- 
ward ministration of secret discouragement, of 
humiliation for his low estate in human society, 
of persuasion that he isa failure in life, of 
pressure to retire home and hide his head in 
his daily drudgery, than some of us have sat 
under in attending what we of late years know 
as an Educational Conference. I have pitied 
the tearful eyes of the aspiring woman, yearn- 
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forth to the admiration of many eyes—we, 
the spectators, while breathing such atmos- 
phere of culture, may, for the moment, deem 
literary accomplishments and the triumphs of 
learning and training to be the great prize of 
life, the sublime and paramount good, which 
we have somehow fallen short of. And al- 
though, when we get out into the fresh air, 
we learn to feel a little better, still we go back 
to our farms, our merchandise, or our house- 
keeping, as belonging to an inferior order of 
humanity, instead of those privileged priests of 
culture that we might have been. They can 
minister in the ideal world, we must drudge in 
the real, and knock about among hard facts ; 
they can feed men with truths, we only with 
victuals ; their life makes for the spiritual, ours 
for the carnal; they can shine, and we must 
drudge. 

Now I know several of those scholars and 
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A Lecture delivered before the Friends’ Insti- 
ilue for Young Men, Philadelphia, Third 
Month 28th, 1884. 










BY JOHN H. DILLINGHAM. 






[Although this valuable lecture has been 
yinted in pamphlet form, we are glad to use 
ue privilege of placing it upon our pages, for the 
hefit of some readers who might-not other- 
esee it.—Ed. Friends’ Review.] 

It has been said ‘the great poets /e// us 
iothing—they only remind us.’’ Nothing more 
nan that should be expected on the present 
sion. « My controlling desire, in view of 
remarks which I have been invited to offer, 
sthat some little comfort may thus be admin- 
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teachers too well to believe they intend any 
such effect of discouragement to the unlearned, 
or of exaltation of intellectual culture as the 
chief end of man. But still, though they disclaim 
it in so many words, the effect is produced, 
both upon learned and unlearned, that to the 
magnificent product of human study and at- 
tainment, there is accorded an admiration and 
an homage which belong higher. This idolatry 
is as much the fault of the admirer as of the 
admired. Whether in scholar or in layman, 
the natural heart, deceived and deceitful, 
makes wrong estimates of values, putting the 
lower in the rank of the higher, and the higher 
in the place of the lower. It is the wish—the 
unrectified wish—that is father to the thought. 

Now let me give assurance at the outset that 
I am not concerned to decry that which is 
called culture, but rather to encourage it. It 
is, in its proper sphere, a duty, a privilege, and 
a blessing. They only are the practical ene- 
mies of culture who persist in exalting it out of 
its place, which is sure to be the mutual ruin 
of both. Intellectual culture must have a sa- 
vior superior to itself, or it will as surely die as 
it did on the hands of the ancient Greeks, 
whom it was powerless to save from moral de- 
cline and fall. 

But, supposing it kept in its right place, let 
us hasten to ascribe high credit to mental cul- 
ture. The human intellect, in its marvellous 
organization of parts and powers, is fearfully 
and wonderfully made. That copartnership 
of judgment, perception, imagination, reason, 


order, and to speak with clearness ; to folloy 
what another is saying ; to produce, as required 
things new and old ovt of his treasure oj 
‘¢ things civil and useful in the creation.” —al] 
this enables the disciplined and enriched ming 
to be a power in the community or for any 
purpose. ; 

These three points, which I have just touched 
and only touched, are the duty, the Privilege, 
and the advantage of mental culture. Now the 
Friends’ Institute for Young Men is supposed 
to be concerned with it on the side of religio 
duty. Let me repeat or add some heads of ; 
thought in that direction : 

1. The intellect is a talent for which 
must give account to the Giver and Entruster. 

2. Nowall gifts and trusts ought to be em 
ployed according to the intention of the donor 
(This is one of several points wherein the lay 
of Friends’ discipline and the law of soun 
mental discipline coincide. ) 

3. We believe that our mental faculties were 
bestowed as instruments for spiritual ends. ( 
not mental indolence inconsistent with reflec 
tion, self-examination, self-command, regula 
tion of thoughts and imaginations? And ha 
ignorance been found to be ‘‘ the mother o 
devotion ?’”’ Mother of superstition it has been 
times enough; but ignorance has not, any 
more than culture, been the mother of spiritu: 


| devotion.) 


4. The pointing of history is, that one o 
the results of Christianity ‘‘has always an 
everywhere been an enlightenment and develop 


memory, operating a complicated system of| ment of the minds of men.” 


faculties and processes which appear in the 


5. Accordingly, the Christian who put 


thought, intelligence, and speech of man, is| himself in antagonism with mental culture, put 
assuredly a talent of momentous value toevery | himself in antagonism with a work of his1 
rational being, for the right improvement of | ligion, which, however, when culture takes i 


which he is solemnly responsible. | 


it be refined, let it be sanctified. 

Then the delights ot learning, the refined 
and rational pleasures peculiar to the cultiva- 
ted intellect and taste—the joys of discovery 
when new worlds of thought or truth open to 


The gift| boasting, would remind her, ‘ Thou beare 
implies accountability. Let it be educated, let | 


not the root, but the root thee.’ 
(To be continued.) 


e 
POWER THROUGH CHRIST. 


ee 


Christ dwelling within the soul can give 


the view, the surprises of science, privileges of; us the perfect victory over all forms of pé 
acquaintance with great minds of the past and | sonal weakness. Freedom in Christ is the on! 
of the present, the relish of the beauties of lit- | real disenthrallment. We find him a Conquer 
erature, communion with the spirit of poets}—not partial, but complete : not occasional 
and with choice minds in social life, delight in | but constant—when we know Him to be a 
the order and harmony of nature, increased | present, personal Saviour ; receive Him as 0 
appreciation of the wisdom of the divine De-| divine Teacher, our Atoning Sacrifice, 0 
signer—these are but a few items of the riches | everlasting Intercessor, our enthroned King. 
of which no poverty of dollars despoils the cul-|_ Such a victory in Christ will start the 0 
tured mind, and which it improves him rightly | born soul on the highway of genuine self 
to enjoy in thankfulness to the Giver. ture, Rather, we may say, Christ will the 
Add to this the increased power which the | become the unerring spring or source of 
well trained mind acquires ; the control of the | our rational methods of self-subjugation. 
faculties, conducing to self-command and a fix-} will watch, but not with a vigilance which 
ing of wandering thoughts, so important in| ourown. We ‘‘ resolve to be, not to sel 
Chrsitian service ; effective mental application | worthy of regard ;’’ but that resolve s4 
to any desired work; learning to think in, fruit of a deep, divine, sub-soil of expenem 
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vith Jesus. We ‘‘adopt noble, immutable 
principles of action,” but only as the sons of 
God, having received Christ, daily walking with 
Him, believing in Him who alone is the author 
and the revealer of ‘‘ immutable principles of 
action.” 

We need not pause to explain the secret of 
this power in Christ to overcome human weak- 
ness; it is enough to know that it is a divine 
iftto the believer in Him. ‘That power by 
which we become the sons of God at conversion 
sa gift; so it is in the subsequent life 
ofthe Christian, even to the end—power to 
dethrone self and overcome all imbecility in- 
cident to our fallen humanity is God’s unmer- 
ited grace. Who may limit this power? Who 
vill hopelessly resign himself to the bondage 
of any appetite, habit, prejudice, or inward 
debility, when omnipotent energy is proffered 
all who will ‘* receive”’ Christ ? Look 
wound! Behold how many witnesses attest 
to the excellency of spiritual subjugation 
toukh Him! The “ fear of man which 
bingeth a snare” is gone; that diffidence 
which is too often the manifestation of self-love 
a pride has given place to holy, scriptural 
bldness ; that apologetic tone has risen to 
he voice of clear, emphatic utterance. One 
an hardly conceive of the majestic progress 
tthe Church of God on earth were all Chris- 
ins thoroughly Christ’s. How soon in desert 
jaces would the ‘‘ fir-tree come up instead of 
he thorn.”” That day is coming. Meanwhile, 
kteach one on whom the light has fallen, 
ad to whom the privilege of receiving Christ 
lus been made known, exclaim daily, ‘* Never- 
theless I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
ne.” — Christian Advocate. 


— - a 


From the (London) Friend. 


THE LATE YEARLY MEETINGS. 


The tone of our annual assemblies in Lon- 
tonand Dublin this year has been decidedly 
ticouraging and stimulating. Both have been 
mm the whole more than usually harmonious, 
md they have been characterized by much 
botherly love. The unanimity in London 
Yearly Meeting was on some points very strik- 
ng. Owing to a wide spread feeling of un- 
usiness as to certain features of our American 
‘rrespondence, there was for a time much 
tiference of opinion as to the wisdom of ad- 
tresing an Epistle this year to Canada; but on 
lhe question of sending a deputation, which 
thotlld be accredited to all who constituted that 
Yearly Meeting previous to the late separation, 

ete was greater unanimity than we ever re- 
member in regard to a similar proposal. 

€ question of Home Mission work, with 
€ variety of methods employed by those en- 


ged in it, aroused, as it generally does, a: 


good deal of diverse expression of sentiment, 
and some things were said which might have 
been better unsaid ; but even on this subject 
there was greater unanimity than appeared on 
the surface. ‘The question really at issue was 
neither the work itself nor the methods em- 
ployed, but its connection by Committee with 
the Yearly Meeting. Many of those who ob- 
jected to this connection expressed their pain, 
and almost indignation, on being supposed out 
of unity with the work itself. They had, 
moreover, little fault to find with the methods 
employed, so long as the Society was in no 
way responsible for them. On the other hand, 
those engaged in the work keenly felt the 
charges brought against them by a few indi- 
viduals as to a want, on their part, of loyalty 
to the Society and to its leading principles ; a 
state of mind which they altogether disavowed. 
We could not but think that very much of the 
difference that appeared was based upon an 
imperfect knowledge of the facts of the case, 
and that more patience and a wider charity 
would soon, to a large extent, settle this vexed 
question. One fact was clearly brought out, 
that, during the last few years, a far larger 
number than was generally supposed had 
united themselves to the Society through the 
influence of our First-day Schools and Mission 
Meetings. This applies chiefly, but by no 
means exclusively, to the north of England. 
Anovher cause for thankfulness and encour- 
agement, combined with a largely increased 
pressure of responsibility, consisted in the 
evidence abundantly afforded during the Year- 
ly Meeting, that God was still calling the 
Society to extended fields of service both at 
home and abroad. Taken in detail, each 
fresh opening, whether in our own country, 
on the continent of Europe, in Syria, India, 
China, or South Africa, may in itself appear 
of slight importance; but in the aggregate, 
and looking back twenty years on the vast 
increase of our influence as a religious body 
within that period, devoutly thankful feelings 
may well be aroused. We are far from wish- 
ing to indulge in a strain of self-gratulation 
on this account, the occasion calls for more 
solemn and more practical consideration. If 
our Heavenly Father is condescending to 
honor us by calling us into wider spheres of 
service, are we ready to respond thereto by 
more freely laying at His feet our all—prop- 
erty, talents, and life itself—for the extension 
of His kingdom? History tells us of enormous 
sacrifices unhesitatingly made by people of all 
classes in times of war, at the call of their 
country and in defence of their homes. Are 
the solders of Christ to be less ready at the call 
of their always victorious Captain ? ’ 


= 


A WONDERFUL FEAT in telegraphy was lately 
achieved. London was put into direct com- 
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munication with Teheran, the capital of 


Persia, a distance of 3,800 miles. Then Kur- 


and cared supremely, for the souls of men, 
His heart was open to take in every shade of 


rachee was called, and good signals obtained, | thought and feeling, and the outward circum. 
at fifteen words a minute. Then Agra was! stances which affected the inner lives, even of 


switched on, and finally Calcutta, and direct 
conversation maintained through 7,000 miles 
of wire. At first the operator in Calcutta 
could not believe it, and asked: ‘‘Are you 
really London ?”’ The speed was twelve or 


fourteen words a minute.—/ndependent. 


—————_— rae —— 


For Friends’ Review. 


CHRISTIAN RECEPTIVITY. 


The position of the soul which is growing 
up in Christ is emphatically a receptive one. 
Not only because it imbibes with healthful 
vitality those influences from the natural 
world which advance the inner life, while 
performing the yet higher function of drink- 
ing from the Fountain of spiritual knowledge 
and love; but because it preserves a respon- 
sive openness to the thoughts, feelings and con- 
dition of other souls. A writer singularly 
thoughtful and penetrating in his analysis of 
character has called receptivity ‘‘a massive 
trait ;'’ amd we have but to look at human 
nature and human relationships as they are, 
to see the felicity of the expression, even when 
used in a general sense. But the receptivity 
of heart attained through Christian love and 
principle comprehends much more. For only 
the soul endowed with the Spirit and dis- 
ciplined in the school of Christ, can wiih un- 
changing constancy,hush its own natural voic- 
ing, and listen so sympathetically to the joys 
and sorrows, aspirations and hopes, of -others, 
as to make them always a heart-felt in- 
terest. But it is thus that the well-controlled 
life becomes an inspiration, comfort, and ener- 
gizing influence to other lives. 

How perfect, how unexampled, this quality 
was in the character of Christ. Never for a 
moment losing his individuality asa man, He 
lived in and for His fellow-men. At the 
marriage feast, or amid the throngs who pressed 
upon Him for physical healing or spiritual in- 
struction, in the home of the family at Bethany, 
or with the lepers or demoniacs in the wilder- 
ness, in the market-place with revilers, or in 
the synagogue with old Jews who were incased, 
mummy-like, in fold after fold of time-stained 
ritualism, He received into his conscious- 
ness vivid impressions of the character, the 
circumstances, feelings and needs, of those 
with whom He came in contact. His heart 
never found that melancholy and selfish 
voicing, common to the gifted and unappre- 
ciated among men; the cry of despair at 
failure, of sadness in want or solitude; but 
the whole tenor of His conduct and teaching 
expressed the thought, that He knew wholly, 


those who knew Him not. But the inner lives 


of the disciples who knew and loved Hip 


were not only absorbed into His consciousnes 
and affections, but so formed by His influence, 
that He represents them as branches of Him. 
self—the living Vine. 


It is easy to see that only as branches of the 
living Vine can one possess that spirit of love, 
which lives in and for others. Only thus cap 
one in the scriptural sense “ Rejoice with 
them that rejoice ; weep with them that weep,” 
A few souls sitting at the feet of Jesus attain 
this quality in a remarkable degree. Many of 
the most marked instances are of men and 
women gifted by nature with a certain large. 
ness of heart; such are often readily respon- 
sive to the influences of heavenly love; and 
the gifted soul when receptive of heavenly in- 
fluences, has wonderful power to guide and 
bless humanity. Such was the beloved John, 
and such was Paul in a remarkable degree. 
Luther, Thomas 4 Kempis, Fenelon, Madame 
Guyon, were thus eminently gifted by nature 
and grace. But whether this influence shines 
in Paul or illumines and sanctifies the heart of 
the feeble-minded ‘‘ Scotch Yeddie,” we are 
always to recognize the fact that Christ's Spint 
has been received, and that under its influence 
the soul has grown so beautiful and Christ- 
like in its sympathies as to be keenly alive 
to all that makes up the individuality or affects 
the interest of other souls. ‘Thus endowed, 
the minister of Christ becomes like His Master, 
a shepherd to guide his flock into safe pastures, 
and the influence of many a mother becomes 
both a restraint from evil and an impelling 
force to noble action, in the lives of her chil- 
dren. While any person, whether in public 
or private life, of any age, race or condition, 
through Christian receptivity is fitted to act 
his or her part in elevating and reclaiming the 
world, its peculiar nature is such, that he who 
possesses it will give more of generous sym: 
pathy than he seeks to receive ; but through 
that reflex influence by which God’s Spirit acts, 
he will receive more than he gives; and thus 
be constantly renewed for  self-abnegating 
service. He is not only the most helpful, but 
the best beloved of human beings. For though 
there are many ready to trample on his pearls 
if placed before them, there is yet much in 
human nature in general which recognizes and 
responds to the true. ni 

Thus while the truly receptive Christian his 
assumed a fetter binding his whole being ® 
constant unselfish service, it adorns while # 
binds—and becomes the insignia by whi 
those are known whom Christ has — 3 
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Extract from a Letter to The (London) Christian. | The Lord did not permit greater wounds than 
TRIALS IN SWITZERLAND. | Were necessary to touch many hearts, open 


many eyes, and destroy many prejudices and 
The epidemic which has reigned in Geneva | antipathies. From the first, and while a just 
in the past six weeks, carrying off at times | indignation called loudly around the wounded 
wenty to thirty persons in a day, has now Salvationists for the punishment of the aggres- 
tly abated. Among the deceased were five Sors, Miss S——, collecting her remaining 
widiers of our Genevese corps. The departure Strength, continually ce repeated the words, 
vfeach and all for the world of light was re- We ere yp ssi one her a in 
kably triumphant, and has added another | SUMlering all spoke in the same strain. eir 
Sie the any of this glorious salvation | Patience, their gentleness, their love, their 
ee ce ae te a ee 
nd with mesmerism (magnétisme). — 
Sie of the deiitiash who hod been uncon-| edifying meeting—repentance, faith, salvation, 
ious for several days seemed at the moment and the love of Jesus. This sermon will have 
ifdeath to be awakened by a heavenly vision. | a - “> many tee who, ee gene 
a ee ee ree ee eee 
nradiant face, she cried: aman, Maman : er hi A ing. 
rie, regarde! (Mother, mother! look,| , The cry of indignation raised by these atro- 
nk!) and fell back dead. Another, before Cities has stirred the authorities to action; but 
ying, said: ‘*I have something better than a Strange as it may seem to English readers, the 
rel ie lpr feeders | feng ymeing clergy: segue 
efor eternity.” Just as she died she raised , SOrS . 
nlf a litle. and pointing upwards, said: , five men who committed these all but murders, 
Good-bye, I am going home to my almighty , though no doubt well known in the neighbor- 
wiour.’? | hood, has been arrested; on the other hand 
mviour. ’ , ’ 
Simon Coombe, a fine, bright young nan | the severity of the authorities towards the 
m of a lady who, after the conversion of Salvationists has redoubled. The decree for- 
bt whole family, had opened her house to, bidding the meetings has been re issued. The 
x meetings), a few weeks before his death | Swésse Libérale of the 21st ult. describes the 
te: “For the past two months and a half discovery by the police of a meeting of Sal- 
m perfectly happy. All is well when it is sears e F oe x 4 pe one of them 
tlwith the rae 8 A large ee ee pees is a a roke 1 a ; 4 ‘ 
remains to the grave, the crowd, which| ey forced entrance, pass e owner oO 
led the streets, standing with heads un-;the house, heedless of his protestations, and 
ered in respectful and sympathetic silence, | ‘‘ with drawn swords”’ ordered the meeting to 
ithe coffin passed covered with the flag and disperse. This the Salvationists declined to 
branch of palm. ‘do. The police took their names and retired. 
Atthe same time that our five comrades in’ The same scene took place at another meeting 
neva were thus called upon to glorify God the same evening. The police forced entrance, 
i their death, five others in the canton of and took the names of the seventy people in 
tuchatel were called upon to glorify Him in ' the meeting. 
uring and publicly prove once again in that| A candidate with good certificates from the 
on the reality of salvation. Returning Gymnase Cantonal was by a resolution = the 
glet Mowsiches, « bend of iste whc|anianion for the: posvor teeakerteraShiias 
ul been lying in ambush fell upon them | school, because he-attended Salvationist meet- 
iddenly with sticks and stones. Lieutenant | ings, and the Swiss themselves are now threat- 
khimitz received a blow from an enormous! ened with imprisonment for even attending 
me, which tore the flesh of the forehead | private meetings. 
inwards over the eye, leaving the bone| But all the difficulties seem only to fan the 
ue; she fell insensible in a pool of blood. | flame of salvation which is spreading on from 
iéemen were frightfully cut in the head ; | village to village, hamlet to hamlet. A Swiss 
of them had a piece of his hat forced into | paper says that the persecution in one district 
Féwound by the violence of the blow. Anj|is ‘‘owing chiefly to the good done by the 
“man was so savagely beaten that he re-|Salvationists; it is generally reported that 130 
ined in bed for several weeks, his life being | to 140 people have been snatched from in- 
danger, A little boy even did not escape, | temperance, converted, transformed through 
a cries being heard afar off. This| their action’’ in that single district. 
itderous attack was accompanied with a re-} It has been my privilege to take part in 
“ment of cruelties which oa ean scarcely about twenty nebias fom. lk the past three 
te. In the midst of the terrible blows | weeks in thirteen different places in the north- 
tse dear sufferers have been visibly preserved. ' eastern cantons, and the scenes of overflowing 
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spiritual life and joy and power which I have 


witnessed almost defy description.—A. S. 
Cibborn. 


— ———_ ewe — 


IN MEMORY OF BISHOP SIMPSON. 


When Bishop Simpson, struggling against 
extreme infirmity of bodily health, attended 
some of the sessions of the late Quadrennial 
Conference of his Church, he was but giving 
another exemplification of that paramount de- 
votion to duty which had been his characteris- 
tic throughout life. Many of those who 
looked upon his venerated presence on that 
occasion felt it would be the last Conference 
he would be able to attend; yet still some of 
them hoped that his enfeebled vitality might 
be once more strengthened, as had been vouch- 
safed to him on former occasions, and that 
he might be still further spared to his people. 
This, as it is now revealed, was not to be. The 
great and greatly beloved Minister has passed 
away. 

Matthew Simpson, although born across the 
border line between our State and Ohio, te- 
longed on the father’s side to the sturdy stock 
of Irish immigrants who were so numerous 
among the settlers of the southern and south- 
western counties of Pennsylvania, beyond the 
Susquehanna and the Alleghenies. These 
were noted for their intuitive and strong relig- 
ious feeling, native vigor of intellect and stur 
dy probity of character. From among them 
have come some of the foremost men of our 
State. What was fully developed in the man- 
hood career of Matthew Simpson was visible in 
his boyhood. He was gentle in his disposition 
and bearing ; was careful and exemplary in all 
matters of morals; was attentive to religious 
worship; was inclined to intellectual pursuits ; 
had a strong and ruling sense of duty, and was 
considerate and honorable in his conduct to- 
wards others. The chances met with in most 
men’s lives moved him at first towards the 
practice of medicine, but the religious fibre in 
his nature was too strong for that, and after a 
few years’ service as a physician in the cure of 
the body, he abandoned it for the cure of 
souls, in which he has achieved such high dis- 
tinction. 

But we do not purpose to write his biogra- 
phy here. His decease is a most serious loss 
to the wide circle in communion with the 
Methodist Episcopal. Church. If any loss 
could properly be classed as_ irreparable 
this would be one. Providence, however, al- 
ways raises up men to meet exigencies in hu- 
man affairs, but no one probably could at this 
time designate the man who can adequitely 
fill the place left vacant in his Church by 
Bishop Simpson’s death. Still more difficult 
would it be to name the minister and citizen 
who could replace to the full the fervent piety, 
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the eloquent and persuasive voice, the broad 
and liberal humanity, the generous and cop. 
siderate disposition, the kindly heart, the chayj 
table hand and the largely beneficent influencd 
that made Matthew Simpson a subject for unj 
versal reverence and affection in the householj 
of his Church, and beyond that among nearl 
all manner of men.—Phila. Public Ledger, 


From the Christian Union. 
FROM THE SOUTH. 

An invitation from Talladega College to takg 
part in its Commencement exercises has giver 
me a week of unusual privilege. I have beer 
permitted to revisit a section of country with 
which I was somewhat familiar fifteen yes 
ago, and thus observe the improvement which 
these years have made. The improvementi 
vast and striking. The railroads are well man 
aged ; the road-beds are well ballasted; the 
cars on the main lines as good as those at th 
North; the people typical American citizen 
Theabsence of sectional peculiarities and preju 
dice is quite remarkable. The face of the 
country, in Kentucky and Tennessee, is fullo 
beauty. While the houses occupied by the 
farmers are generally less expensive than thosg 
at the North, they are often charmingly situ: 
ted amid groves of oak and maple, at some 
distance from the road, and in fields not un 
like those so carefully cultivated by the nobil 
ity and wealth of England. In going from 
Louisville to Nashville one is reminded of Eng 
land at every turn. 

In business enterprise the South is not far b 
hind the North. The immense mineral 1 
sources of Northern Alabama and _ parts 
Tennessee, particularly in coal and iron, 
attracting Northern capital and energy. Cot 
ton factories are multiplying and are profitabl 
Chattanooga is essentially a Northern city, and 
with its splendid situation as a railroad center 
and its attractive natural features, cannot 
to increase rapidly. It has doubled its popt 
lation within the last five years, and is a bu 
hive of almost every kind of industry. It ls 
one of the largest tanneries in the world, an 
several foundries and rolling: mills of nation 
reputation. It is rich in historic association 
and is unsurpassed for beauty of surrounding 
and scenery. Iron works are springing up# 
through Eastern Tennessee and Northern A 
bama, and, with the skilled labor they mt 
dace, are exerting the best of influences up 
the natives of this region. Labor is becom 
respectable. Schools and churches are faut 
ishing. Appearances of thrift meet us alm 
everywhere. Agriculture is not always carn 
on wisely. The climate has encouraged ¥# 
an carelessness. But new methods are bel 
followed ; worn-out lands are being reclait 
fruit and cereals are being raised on soil ™! 











—_—— 


ng ago regarded as worthless. It is hard to 
ge why a section with so many natural attrac- 
jons, with such a variety of undeveloped 
yalth, and with such general healthfulness of 
dimate, should not draw largely from the 
yung men of the North. The chances for 
paking fortunes are certainly as great as at the 
Wet. The prejudice growing out of the war 
sdisappearing, and though the South is likely 
vote ‘* solid ’’ for the Democracy for a good 
many years yet, property interests will mean- 
ime form new parties and obliterate distinc- 
tions now existing. Upon such questions as 































take license Or no license, education, municipal 
ivengm government, Democrats and Republicans in a 
deem ew places have already begun to act together. 
wits The improvement in the colored people has 
eam iept pace with the improvement in the coun- 
hic ty where they live. They are beginning to 
nt igam ind out what education is, and to prize it. 
nang in not a few of the schools for the freed- 
tha men, pupils can be found who have been 
thm mder discipline for eight or ten years. A 
ens good many of the colored preachers are well 
jug prepared for their places. Colored teachers 
thal of both sexes are giving the rudiments of learn- 
ll of ing to children in the small settlements and on 
thal plantations. Although only twenty per cent. 
sqm of the colored population, and only about 
tug ity per cent. of the white population, of 
mem Alabama, can read or write, this ignorance is 
ung becoming less and less. Universities like the 
bilgi Vanderbilt University at Nashville, and exéel- 
rol lent private schools here and there, are lifting 
nggm w the standard of education throughout the 
South. Universal education is what the South 
beg™ weds, and to make it possible Government 
rem aid should not be withheld. 
«The work of the American Missionary Asso- 
af cation is superb. The graduating class at 
0 Fisk University did finely. Tue examinations 
ble gave evidence of good scholarship. The same 
nm 's true of Talladega, and I doubt not of all the 
tM schools cared for by this Association. But 
Fisk, Talladega, and Atlanta should, it seems 
PYM tome, seek endowments at once. They have 





made a noble beginning. In less than a score 
of years they have made the gains of fifty years. 
Their highest usefulness calls for a larger outlay 
than the American Missionary Association is 
warranted in making. ‘They need new build- 
ings, improvements in grounds, permanent 
professors, scholarships—in short, an income as 
fxed and sure as that of Yale or Amherst. 
Then their work for the blacks, and indeed, 
for the whole country, will become as impor- 
lant as that of Amherst and Yale has been. It 
Not twenty years since the close of the war, 
and though the prejudice and disrespect and 
Mmorality growing out of slavery have not 
yet wholly disappeared, they are less than we 
might have anticipated. Educate and Chris- 
lanize the black man, and he will win and 
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hold the place in the South which his numbers 
and unity warrant. E. F. WIiLLiaMs. 
Chicago, May 31st., 1884. 
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RURAL. 





—— 


COMMERCIAL MANuRES.—I think I shall not 
be mistaken in saying that a recent correspondent 
of the Country Gentleman speaks the mind of 
almost every fruit-grower in this audience, when 
he says as to the manure question in his own lo- 
cality, Vineland, New Jersey, after asserting that 
the farmers will have to resort to keeping cows, 
to get manure for their fruits, that “ commercial 
manures do not fill the bill.” Why do they not 
answer? .I see but two reasons; it is either be- 
cause we do not hit upon the right combination or 
mixture of such plant foods as they contain ; or it 
is because of the lack of the organic matters—the 
humus or vegetable mould-forming substance 
which they do not contain, but which the stable 
manure does contain. If the first reason were ‘he 
reason, there would not be the slightest difficulty 
in getting around it; any one of the half a dozen 
manufacturers of fertilizers in the cities could 
make to order a mixture containing nitrogen, 
phosphates, potash salts, and all the rest, in so 
nearly the same proportions as in stable manure, 
and in so much the same degrees of solubility, 
that no crop could tell the difference when this 
mixture should be offered to it. Some manu- 
facturers have gone even ahead of this, and pre- 
pared dishes, supposed to be even better than 
stable manure, because containing these foods in 
just the proportions required by each crop—a 
principle of manuring that I think has been just 
as successful in general practice as it is sensible 
as to its theory—which is very little of either suc- 
cess or sense. 

Are we not, then, cornered by the conclusion 
that if we cannot get stable manure, and wish to 
do what we can to substitute for it commercial fer- 
tilizers, we must in some way make good the de- 
ficiency in respect to the organic matter ; we must 
keep up the condition of the soil in respect to its 
vegetable mould, in other words, This can be 
done in but two ways, so far as I see ; by a liberal 
draft on beds of rich muck, wherever the fruit- 
grower has such beds on his farm. If he has no 
muck beds, then he must resort to green ma- 
nuring; in this case he will have to manure his 
farm as all other farmers do—he must rotate his 
crops; in the case of some fruits this would be 
no disadvantage, such as those that must be re- 
newed every few years; in the case of others, as 
the apple, pear, cherry, or grape, it would be 
quite otherwise; there a course might be followed 
similar to one which is stated to have been suc- 
cessfully practiced now for ten years in a vine- 
yard in Germany, of partly replacing the stable 
manure by a mixture of a special vineyard ma- 
nure containing soluble phosphates, potash salts 
and nitrogen compounds, 

If you should use muck, and should have ac- 
cess to a variety of deposits, it is well to remember 
that there are very considerable differences in 
mucks; some may contain twice as much organic 
matter as others; it might, therefore, be very 
useful to make a simple examination of each one, 
to determine which is richest in this substance for 
which you more especially desire to use it; this 
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test may be made by thoroughly drying a sample 
of each kind in the air, taking care to break up 
all the lumps and reduce it to as fine a condition 
as you can, weighing out a pound as carefully as 
possible with such means as you have, then heat- 
ing it to redness over a hot fire on a piece of clean 
sheet iron, and finally weighing what is left; the 
more the sample loses by this treatment, the 
richer it in all probability is in humus-forming 
matters. If you have your choice of two mucks, 
one of which loses much more weight than the 
other by this treatment, the chances are that that 
one will do you the best service.— Western N. Y. 
Horticultural Society Report, 
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led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God,” 
(Rom. viii, 14, R. V.) 

We need not here dwell long upon this familia: 
teaching. It seems strange that it should need to 
be emphasized anywhere within the Society of 
Friends, What is meant by the “ Headship of 
Christ in His church?” To ‘those only who are 
ready to surrender supernatural religion as q 
tissue of cunningly devised fables, does it seem 
that words like those we have quoted, with re. 
gret, at the beginning of this article, can be ap. 
propriate. How gladly we may set against them 
the recent and prolonged experience of Isaac 
Sharp, of the immediate guidance of the Spirit, 
from day to day, in a world-encompassing service 
of Gospel ministry. 











THE APPOINTMENT by London Yearly Meeting 
of a delegation to visit all who bear the name of 
Friends in Canada, was concluded upon aftera 
very solemn and deliberate consideration of the 
duty of English Friends towards their kinsmen in 
that country ; which is still, we may remember, 
a portion of the British empire. Even in regard 
to Canada, however, the view will apply which 
was thus expressed by J. Bevan Braithwaite in 
reference to all our American Yearly Meetings; 
“Let them ever be mindful that the influence of 
this (London) Yearly Meeting was not that of 
Regarding such utterances as quite out of place | jurisdiction. The last time they exercised that 
within the limits of the Society of Friends, we are | was upon a deeply interesting occasion when the 
at a loss to think where they would, at the pres- | Friends of New York and Philadelphia Yearly 
ent time, be in place, “ Pretension” to anything | Meetings came to them in their difficulties in con- 
is foreign to the character of a Christian minister. | nection with George Keith in 1693 or 1694. But 
But a ca//, under the immediate influence of thé |the time for the influence of jurisdiction was past, 
Holy Spirit, is requited (in theory at least) in} and they had now to come to the ever blessed 
most religious denominations as a condition of! influence of love.” 
admission to the ministry. If this theory is not! Under this influence, let us hope that great good 
always or generally carried out, its existence is| may come of their mission upon our continent. 

till a testimony to the truth conveyed in Paul’s| Those chosen for this delicate and responsible 
question, ‘‘ How shall they preach except they be | duty are men well approved for wisdom as well 
sent?” Moreover, amongst, earnest preachers of' as for Christian character, They will be called 
various denominations, instances are not few, of | upon to hear both sides in regard to matters of dif 
the recognition of distinct “ Gospel messages”! ference. We trust that, while not holding a ju- 
given them from time to time for those whom’ dicial commission, they will endeavor patiently 
they address, The “prophetic element” is, ! to understand the real merits of such controversy 
simply, speaking for God; not necessarily or | as exists concerning the past, so as more fittingly 
often conveying predictions of the future; these | to advise for the future. Whatever may be the 
are very rare, never to be expected, and, if they direct result of their labors, of this we are sure: 
occur, are :o be very carefully, we may say, |‘ Charity never faijeth.” 
severely, weighed before they are accepted. _——— 

As to “immediate revelation,” George Fox's} MANY FRIENDS, not only in his own city of 
words are appropriate, to the effect that no new Philadelphia, but in other places, have learned ot 
Gospel is revealed to any ;—but to the children will learn with sorrow of the decease of Edward 
of God there is given a ‘‘new revelation of the _L. Scull; which took place Sixth mo, 14th, 1 
old “Gospel.” So the Apostle taught that “no | England, whither he had gone with the hope of 
man can say that Jesus is Lord but in the Holy retrieving broken health. 
Spirit.” (1 Cor. xii. 3, R. V.) “As many asare} Few men of his age have left a better record, 





GUIDANCE IN MINISTRY.—With surprise, we 
met, in the (London) Friend for Fifth mo., a 
communication on the Acknowledgment of Min- 
isters, containing this sentence: “ The prophetic 
element, or pretension to immediate revelation, 
existing in the traditions of the past, is now all 
but surrendered.” Besides this, the writer of the 
same article speaks of those who preach in our 
meetings as “practically selecting themselves ;” 
while the members of meetings are said to have 


no real qualification for judging of their fitness 
for such service. 
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and very few have given brighter promise, of} panion to her husband ; Elvira Woodard as com- 
zalous and effective service for Christ in the|Panion to her husband ; Mary M. Haviland as 
church and in the world, Such losses throw us| CO™Panion - her husband ; Martha J. Sands as 
E companion to Mary S. Elliott; Mary Powell as 

painfully, may it be trustfully, upon our depend-| companion to her husband, Daniel Dye, S. A. 
ence on the Giver ; not upon even such best gifts] Wood, and Wm. Hastings were present without 
asare men of God, “thoroughly furnished unto credentials ; but such explanations were given as 
6 welts.” to open the hearts of Friends to their reception as 

all goo brethren in Christ. The expressions of welcome 
—— = | and responses were touching. The reports from 
NOTICES. the various Quarterly Meetings were then read. 

FRIENDS’ Day at the Home for Aged Colored A committee was appointed to prepare returning 
Persons, Belmont and Girard Avenue. will occur | ™inutes for the Friends in attendance, _ — 
to-morrow, 29th inst., (being the fifth First-day in | ‘Pe reading of the Epistles was commenced. i - 
the month) at 3 P. M. one from London was taken_first, then Dublin, 
Friends are particularly invited New York, Baltimore, North Carolina, and Ohio; 

: and here the reacling was discontinued. The ex- 

pressions of sympathy and love in all these eli- 
ON ACCOUNT OF QUARANTINE at Brownsville,| cited many pertinent remarks, and a general 
_ ee — S. A. — or — : feeling of renewed confidence in the unity of the 
Friends’ Mexican Mission should now be ad-|body. Especially was the meeting strengthened 
dressed to Matamoros, Mexico, véa Laredo,Texas; aakectumaal by the free and a manner in 





= 











scents postage on each letter, . which the one from London saluted us as brethren 
in Christ. ; 

NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. At4P. M. the meeting again assembled, and 

earnest prayer was offered for the divine blessing 

(Continued from page 732.) that we may be kept humble; and that we may 


Sixth mo, 13th—A devotional meeting was | practically exemplify what we profess to maintain 
held last evening, which was signally blessed in| as the truth. The Representatives reported the 
an evident outpouring of the Holy Spirit. The | nomination of Wm. O. Newhall for Clerk the en-, 
full and general testimony of the large congrega- | suing year, and Timothy Hussey and Daniel C. 
tion to the cleansing power of the blood of Christ | Maxwell as Assistants, and they were appointed 
was a marked feature of the service. Frequent} accordingly. The reading of the remaining Epis- 
and fervent prayers ascended for a blessing upon |tles was resumed; and in order, Indiana, West- 
the coming sessions of the Yearly Meeting. Songs | ern, lowa, Canada, Kansas spoke to us, and their 
were sung with much power and sweetness, and | words of brotherly greeting were cheering to us, 
the testimonies to the keeping power of God were| and showed how effectually the body is har- 
many and full, notably from among the younger | monized in the essential departments of evangeli- 
portion of the audience. Another meeting of the|cal work, and our confidence is strengthened by 
same character was held this morning, and was a| the general assertion of our brethren elsewhere 
time of great refreshing. that our success or failure is noted with prayerful 

Atg A. M. the first session of the Yearly Meet-|interest by them. 
ing proper convened, and was owned by the great} A committee was appointed to produce Epistles 
Head of the church in an outpouring of the spirit|in reply to those just read from other Yearly 
of prayer. Petitions feelingly ascended in the| Meetings. A proposition came from three of the 
name of Christ for His presence with us, and for | Quarterly Meetings, asking a consideration of that 
His wisdom to guide usin the work before us, | part of our Discipline relating to holding subor- 
The meeting was brought into feelings of much | dinate meetings in joint sessions, The matter was 
tenderness by the allusions to vacant seats, and | referred to a joint committee. 
the absence from among us of some whose pres-| A large and enthusiastic Temperance meeting 
ence and loving counsel have so recently given | was held under the care of our committee having 
us courage to assume the responsibilities of our| charge of this department. Eli Jones was first 
place inthe church. Much stress was laid upon the | introduced, and thought that in contrast with 
necessity of the baptism of the Holy Ghost for all | what he knew fifty years ago, this might be called 
duties laid upon us. It was so in the early church | the year of jubilee. He felt the need of giving 
and not anything less than this ought to satisfy | our strength to the support of every measure that 
us. The absence of our young men from this| will forward this great reform. Mary H. Rogers 
sitting was thought to be the result of leaving’ testified to the successful working of Prohibition 
them out when we are assigning work to be done.|in Kansas. She paid a fine compliment to the 

The minutes of ministers in attendance from | W. C, T. U. as furnishing a “ hundred mothers to 
other Yearly Meetings were read. From /ndiana,|every boy.” Ruth S. Murray spoke of the in- 
John H. Douglas, J. P. Penington, and M. M.| creasing unity among Christians in the matter of 
Binford, Ofio, Noah McLean, Francis Lupton,| methods in this great work, the greatest being 
and Mary S. Elliott. Canada, Luke Woodard. | that among children. The schools must be made 
lowa, Daniel B. Johnson. Kansas, Zaccheus| an influence by special teaching on the effects of 
Powell, and Mary H. Rogers, Badtimore, Mary | alcohol. Hannah W. Smith, of Philadelphia, di- 

/. Thomas, and Deborah C, Thomas. ew | rected attention to our talents that are laid away. 
York, Sarah W. Congdon, and J. M. Haviland. | There is no position in which we cannot do some- 

Other Friends in attendance produced minutes thing. We do nothing because we have not 
a follows: Aquila Pickering and his wife, Han- | thought upon the matter. Her stirring words can- 
nah N, T. Pickering; Miriam Douglas as com-' not be reproduced, but those who heard will never 
Panion to her husband; Phebe Johnson, com- forget them. A. S. Wood feelingly presented a 
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plea for the fallen ones, and urged the, church to 
cast aside the view that because the low cannot 
bring money orinfluence into the body. t icy are to 
be left uncared for. Evangelists are discouraged 
because of the apathy of the church towards that 
which Jesus came to save. J. H. Douglas then 
followed in a masterly address to ministers and 
workers in the cause of Christ. He stirringly en- 
forced the great truth that the gospel of Christ is 
the foundation of all reform. He declared that 
all moral and political efforts are in vain without 
a change of the heart and mind that can only be 
wrought by the power of God. The plea of H. W. 
Smith for the Indians, the remarks of Aquila 
Pickering as to the place of periodical literature 
in mission work, and the accounts given by other 
speakers of the work in different parts, rendered 
the occasion one of special interest; and as the 
meeting drew near the close, there was a mani- 
festation of enthusiasm that might have been 
utilized in a practical form by passing around the 
contribution box. Some good singing was heard 
in the opening of the meeting. 
Seventh-day Morning, Sixth month 14th.—A 
meeting on Ministry and Oversight convened at 
8 A M. and opened with a season of prayer. The 
petitions were earnest, and the exhortations that 
followed were in the line of urging faithfulness in 
sowing the seed of the kingdom. It will not do 
_to seek a different place, or a different way from 
what God has fixed or pointed out. God will give 
us a message, as He did Jonah. The Lord’s work 
in us will not make us greater or less. We will 
be alike. No small ones and no great ones. 
When one duty is presented, we are not to en- 
gage in another. When we feel we ought to pray, 
it will not do for us to sing or speak. George 
Fox declared it is a sin not to pray. The clock 
will strike every hour, but we do not hear it. If 
we are interested to know when it strikes, we look 
for it and hear it. If we were watching for God's 
direction for ourselves, we would have less worry 
about what others do. The Lord can do without 
us, but we cannot do without Him, David never 
prayed that his dvother might be searched, but 
that he might. Sometimes people think them- 
selves grieved by what the ministers do, but when 
they begin to pray, they find they must pray for 
themselves, Some do not find their morning for 
sowing seed till in old age. We do not find our 
morning till we find Christ. Our efficiency is 
greater in the freshness of our experience. We 
dare not quench our first love. When old people 
find their morning they act just as the young do. 
To be “hid among the stuff” has a chilling and | 
freezing effect. The meeting took a practical | 
turn at this point, and facts in our condition were | 
presented which roused something of an apostolic | 
solicitude for a Holy Ghost baptism that our work | 
may be with reference to the definite manifesta- 
tion of the power of God, and not with an eye to 
the popular clamor of the day for new things that 
pander to the human and leave the Divine.” It is 
easy to destroy, not so easy to reproduce. We 
“must be careful how we put our feet among the | 
tender plants.” At the same hour a meeting for 
worship was held jn the large meeting room, | 
similar to the one held yesterday, and it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the value of these occasions of re- 
newal, contributing as they do so much to the life 
of the business meetings, Asa rule, it will be 
found that those who are careful to attend the de. 


votional services, and get into the apostolic spirit 
of church work, are those who do the most work, 
with the least worry, and are most likely toim. 
press us with the truth that the yoke is easy, 

The business session convened jointly at toa, 
M. A Friend with much feeling ‘sang a hymn, 
Prayer was offered, and the meeting entered upon 
the duties before it in a solemn sense of the pres. 
ence of the great Head. The report of the com. 
mittee having charge of the Providence Boarding 
School was then read. The discussion which fol- 
lowed gave an opportunity to get the various 
views of Friends as to its methods, and perhaps 
the institution never had more to strengthen its 
position than the judgment left in the mind of the 
meeting at the close of this comparison of opin. 
ions, as it showed how well it could sustain itself 
before all criticism. Ninety-four boys and 82 girls 
are now enjoying the well-appointed arrange. 
ments of the school, made more efficient by recent 
improvements, and more delightful as a home 
because of ornamental contributions in art; the 
bust of John Bright in7Alumni Hall, deserving 
special attention, 

The care of the institution was referred to the 
same committee, without filling the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of Henry T. Wood, 

The report of the Committee on Education was 
then read, showing a faithful attention to that im- 
portant trust, and urging a concentration of effort: 
Less number of schools and better quality is the 
rule. A proposition from the Trustees of Oak 
Grove Seminary to transfer the property of that 
institution to this Yearly Meeting was received, 
and was referred, with the foregoing report, to a 
committee of two men and two women Friends 
from each Quarterly Meeting. ; 

In the afternoon, the meeting entered into the 
consideration of the state of Society, by reading 
the Queries and the answers to them from the 
Quarterly Meetings. The information that 24 
cases are reported of the use of intoxicants wasa 
éause of great humiliation, and the fact that in- 
creased care is one cause of the larger number 
reported, and that cider is now included among 
alcoholic drinks, is not a real palhation, It isa 
report too bad for New England Yearly Meeting. 
But for all that it is a proof of improvement in our 
temperance sentiment. A lively discussion arose 
as to what is really mean: by a “ free Gospel min- 
istry,” as it could not mean giving to a poor min- 
ister to keep him from hunger; the general feel- 
ing was, that among us to-day, the term is am- 
biguous. Exhortations were given to more care 
in regard to oaths, and we were feelingly ad- 
monished to closer watchfulness for our duty to- 
wards small meetings, and asto the need of closet 
prayer as a preparation for service and com- 
munion in meeting. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Gop will not remove an affliction, because 
a fretful child cries under it; nor grant an evil, 


because an imprudent child cries after It; 


God will give us what is good. ’ 


-_— —- 


THE BritisH RoyaL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT IN- 
STITUTION last year saved 955 lives, making the 
grand total of 30,563 saved through its exertions. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


THIRD QUARTER. i 

Seventh month 6, 1884. ' 

pAVID KING OVER ALL ISRAEL, II Sam. v. r—12. | 

Gotven Text.—I have found David my servant, with my 
holy oil have I anointed him. Ps, Ixxxix. 20. 

All the Lessons of the coming three months will 
be concerned with King David; the: last fqur 
being taken from his Psalms. The “ime of the 
present Lesson is 1046 B. C. ; the A/aces, Hebron, 
about twenty miles south of Jerusalem, and Jeru- | 
salem itself. | 

After the death of Saul, when Judah made_ 
David its king, Abner, Saul’s uncle, set up Ishbo- 
sheth, Saul’s son, as king, and all the tribes except | 
Judah received him as such, Then Abner was! 
slain by Joab, and Ishbosheth was killed by two! 
of his own captains; so that the house of Saul | 
was left without strength, 

1. All the tribes of Israel. By their warriors, | 
overthe age of twenty, making a large assem- | 
blage. Zhy bone and thy flesh. All of them 
were, like David, descendants of the Patriarch | 
acob. 
, 2. Thou wast he that leddest out and brought. | 
est in Isvael, David's ability and service in war 
while Saul was king were remembered. And the 
Lord said unto thee. The precise words of this 
prophecy are nowhere else recorded; but they 
appear to have been familiarto the people. Zhox 
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the.strength of their position; even the blind and 


‘the lame could defend it. 


7. The city of David. His by conquest, and 
long his dwelling-place ; also, the site of his burial. 

8. Getteth up to the gutter. To the summit of 
the walls, where the water ran through or off. 
The lame and the blind that are hated of David's 
soul, Some translate “that hated the soul of 
David.” Thetaunt of the Jebusites is here re- 
membered and repeated. Wherefore they said. 
It became a proverbial expression; a byword. 
Into the house. Perhaps by this is meant the 
Temple; there being an old law forbidding the 
lame and blind to enter it. 

9. The fort. The same word as that in verse 
7, rendered stronghold. Millo. Probably an 
ancient name for the fortified place on Mount 
Zion. 

10. And David went on and grew great, 
Margin: David went going and growing. “Some 
people go who do not grow; and same are grow- 
ing who are not going on. Some have both these 
with whom God is not. Bus all meet in David,”— 
F. C. Gray. How many there are who, when 
they are prosperous, become indolent, ceasing 
both to go and to grow! 

il. Hiram, King of Tyre. An ally both of 
David and of Solomon, Tyre and Sidon were 
two great Phoenician cities on the coast; the 
former about a hundrgd miles from Jerusalem, 
The Pheenician language was very similar to the 





shalt feed. More literally, shepherd. Now for 
the first time this term was applied in Scripture to 
aruler. Afterwards it occurs often, (Ezek, xxxiv. 
23.) Our Lord applied it beautifully to. Himself. 
(John x, 11—16.) 

j. All the elders of Israel came to the king 
After the people of the tribes had chosen David 
‘by acclamation ” to be their king, the league or 
contract was formally made by the elders, as 
representative men, David's was not an abso- 
lute, but a limited or constitutional monarchy. It 
appears that there was in Saul’s time a written 
charter of royal prerogatives. (I Sam. x. 25.) 
Before the Lord. A solemn covenant, agreed to 
in recognition of the supreme Sovereignty of 
Jehovah. 

4. Thirty years old. ‘“ The prime of life; the 
age at which the Levites entered upon their duties 
(Num, iv. 3); at which young\men commenced 
to take part in public business in Greece ; at which 
Joseph was made ruler over Egypt (Gen. xli. 46); 
at which Jesus was anointed with the Holy Ghost 
in His baptism, and began His public ministry. 
(Luke iii, 23.)” 

5. ln Hebron he reigned over Fudah, How 
long after the death of Ishbosheth David became 
king over all Israel is uncertain, Some authori- 
ties believe it to have been but a few months; 
others, several years, 

6. The Febusites Descendants of Ca 


haan, son 
of Ham (Gen, x. 16); a warlike heathen tribe. 
strongly placed at Jerusalem, especially upon 


Mount Zion, The city had valleys on three 
sides; on the east the valley of Kidron (part of: 
the valley of Jehoshaphat) between Jerusalem 
and the Mount of Olives; on the south and west. 
the valley of Hinnom, Formerly another valley 
or ravine, branching north and northwest, added 
to its entrenchment. Spake unto David. In 
answer, no doubt, to his demand for the surrender 
of the city, 


| trees. 


The blind and the lame. A boast of’ 


Hebrew, favoring commercial intercourse, Cedar 
Brought, no doubt, from the magnificent 
forests of Lebanon. Our American cedars give 
no idea of those noble spreadingstrees, Several 
fine specimens of them may be seen in England, 
Carpenters and masons. This shows how war 
had left the Israelites without skill in the arts of 
peace among themselves. 

12. And David perceived that the Lord had 
established fim king. He recognized the hand of 
Divine power in his elevation; not, like Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Herod and others, assuming glory to 
himself. For his people Tsrael’s sake. David 
was not faultless, He knew that it was God's 
mercyfM@ind His love for the chosen people who 
bore His name, that made him successful, and 
crowned him with honor and prosperity. (1 Chron, 
xxix, 10O—13; Isaiah xliii, 1—4, 25 ; xlviii, 9—I1.) 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1, God's purposes will be accomplished, no 
matter what seeming difficulties are in the way. 
The end is seen by Him from the beginning. 

2. Prosperity comes in the way of doing God’s 
will, From the slaying of Goliath onwards, Da- 
vid's history shows this. 

3. Even imperfect instruments are made, by 
the power of God, to work great results. A sense 
of unworthiness should not lead any to shrink 
from commanded service. 

4. We are to ga, as well as to grow. Romans 
xii. 11; Hebrews vi. 11, 12; Il Peter i. 10, 11; 
lI Tim, iv. 7, 8. 

5. In all things, we are to g 
Romans xvi. 27; Ps. cxv. I. 


ive God the glory. 


Dr. GooDELL of St. Louis, in a letter to the 
Advance from Palestine, illustrates the changes 
taking plate by saying: “In Nazareth is heard 
the puff of three steam engines, and the imme- 
morial hand-mill where the women ground has 
given way to making flour by steam.” 
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! 
Extracts from the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Principal. , depends more upon the force and wisdom of the 
HAMPTON N. AND A. INSTITUTE, VA. | officers and instructors than upon their technica] 


; , | skill. A corresponding influence to that here ex. 
This, the sixteenth year of the school, has been 


|erted upon them, the students are likely to have 
one of unprecedented numbers and of good pro- 


; hereafter upon others in the wide field of labor 
gress toward the completion of the system re-! before them at the South. 


quired for the work we have to do. While the} The discipline of the young men is largely com. 
total enrolment, not including those who have | mitted to the ‘Students’ Court-Martial,” under 
been here less than a month, has been 654, the| the care of Lt. Brown, Commandant, to whose 
average attendance has been 550: 426 Negroes | report on this subject I ask attention, In nearly 
and 124 Indians. They are of the average of 18 | ciy years it has passed upon many and grave 
years, and represent 10 States and 4 Territories. | offences and never has done a weak or unworthy 


The number of officers, teachers, assistants and | thing. Heedlessness is the chief cause of unsatis. 
clerks, is sixty-four. 


: . : factory conduct. There is a general respect for 
The School has, [ think, reached its maximum | the proprieties and a lively interest in the instruc. 
number, and should hereafter be limited to two | tion given on “ Habits and Manners.” 

hundred (200) colored girls, two hundred and| ‘The interest in schools like this is that the 
fifty (250) colored young men, sixty (60 


I \ ) Indian | teacher has a far more decisive formative work 
girls, and seventy (70) Indian boys, making a! to do than amon 


g more advanced races who, on 
total of five hundred and eighty (580) boarders : | their part, are not nearly so responsive to or ap- 
there are besides about twenty (20) day pupils preciative of what is done for them. 
from the town of Hampton in attendance. The “despised races” make, on the whole, a 

The situation seems to point to six hundred as 


~~ n f c better use of their advantages than the more 
the limit of growth in numbers. It is twice as! developed ones. 


large as was thought of ten years ago; itis folly! Evidently a part of Hampton's duty is to sup- 
to make more of quantity than quality, and our ply an object lesson on the capacity for improve. 
future efforts should be to more perfectly arrange | ment of the two races with whom it is dealing, 
and economize the affairs of the School. The! From February till May, and during July and 
only present difficulty i§ the want of room for August, the school is daily visited by guests from 
girls, there being, besides aertain makeshifts, only | the neighboring resorts, especially from the 
forty rooms for the two hundred here, into which | « Hygeia Hotel,” two and a half miles distant. I 
three and four have, this term, been crowded, at | think valuable impressions have been made and a 
the expense of comfort, if not 


en | of decency. A! better sentiment regarding both races created ; 
new building, to provide forty more rooms, two| Indians, however, being the chief curiosity. The 


girls in each, has been proposed, and will be re-! elevation ot the Negro is unquestionably a mat- 


ferred to again. ne |ter of time and effort; to this end nothing has 
With this, and some minor improvements, com-| proved more favorable than his position as an 


plete and paid for, there will be next year, ample! American citizen. A similar capacity in the 
accommodations for all; the Institute will be! 


‘Indian has been shown, but the most impor- 
nobly equipped for its work, and be, in its general | tant condition for its development—citizenship— 
outline, substantially finished, free from debt, at a| has not vet been created. 
cost of over $400,000, | «The question is no longer, can the Indian be 

Negro youth seem to have lost none of their| civilized? but, what becomes of the civilized In- 
zeal for knowledge ; they are pressing in upon! dian? The best answer we can give is, that of 
us as never before ; scores, if not hundredg, must | over seventy Indians, chiefly Sioux, who, since 
be turned from our doors next year, many | 1881, have returned from Hampton to their 
have been this year, while our graduates are in homes, not over seven have relapsed to Indian 


more pressing demand than ever as teachers. | ways; not one has become abad character ; even 
The trouble in the South is not the want of school | 


| the few who have “gone back to the blanket” 
houses and salaries, but of men and women ' having not misbehaved. , Most of them are doing 
qualified to teach. . | well and some of them very well. 

I believe, that for our pupils more brain work} The Indian Agent has great power; he is the 
can be done by working two days each week and | “ Father,” is so addressed, and when competent, 
studying four, than in the usual five days study- | faithful men are appointed. there is little danger 
ing without work. In the night class the results’ of the relapse of students, in spite of all the evil 


of two hours’ evening study after ten hours’ hard | around them, 
labor have been a surprise. 


| Last year, we were, by the aid of friends, able 
Students are hard pushed from morning till | to add a little to the salary of these agents, whose 
night, and I believe the “go” is good for them; | pay from the Government is so small, that com- 
it quickens their pace through life ; their thoughts | petent men are often unwilling to serve, or soon 
are purer, and their characters are better for it.| leave the work. The wisdom of securing a good 
There is little mischief when there is no time for | executive force is practically denied by Congress, 
it; hence, I think, the remarkable moral record | where, rather than in the Interior Department, the 
here for the past sixteen years, Activity is a puri- | obstacles to Indian progress are found, The lat- 
fier ; labor is perhaps the greatest moral force in ter, well informed and in earnest, asks for what 
Civilization. the Indians need; the former, as a whole, igno- 
Student life outside the school room 1s nearly | rant and indifferent, refuses it. It is most impor- 
as formative as that within it; pupils influence | tant that private aid to agents be continued. We 
each other, and are moulded by contact with! cannot overrate the importance of competent 
teachers ; whatever gives tone and direction to’ Agents to the Indian youth whom we educate and 
their thoughts and actions is educative ; no care’ send home ; here they go with the current; there 
is greater than of the mora/e of students. This against it, and the crisis is serious, 
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Twelve Indian boys have voluntarily left half. | many of those who have engaged in teaching. 
day work, preferring to work ten hours a day and | Morally their record has been, as a rule, admir- 
sudy at night, in order to master their trades, able. Many of them are seriously deficient in . 

Experience leads me to believe that young, scholarship, are poor spellers, readers and 
mechanics or even day laborers in any part of| writers, and at the same time exert a moral influ- 
the country, can, by evening study, acquire a, ence, and set an example of inestimable value, 
good education ; two hours of earnest night study S. C. ARMSTRONG. 
isoften worth more than six hours of ordinary 
day schooling. 


The distinctive feature of the Hampton Insti- CO RR ES PO N D EN CS. 


tute is the labor system as a means of support, 
and as a moral force; probably nowhere else} «All things whatsoever ye would that men 
have work and study been so fully allied, and I | should do to you do ye even so to them.” 

believe that the plan should be worked out to| «Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all 
completeness. ; _.__|thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 

Fifty thousand dollars a year, besides the yield | strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbor 
of our small endowment fund and State and Na-| as thyself,” 
tional aid (which is for specific purposes), must be} This is God’s law, and if observed will be an 
annually secured from the benevolent public. A | antidote to selfishness in all our transactions in 
wide-spread impression that this is a government | life, Now the same law that governs individuals 
institution, has done no good, It is not generally | one toward another, is alike applicable in as- 
realized that not a dollar of public money goes to | sociations, they being composed of individuals, 
land, building or improvements, or that the trus- | since God's law covers all. 
tees are a private self perpetuating corporation,! [f we break God’s law we commit sin and are 
chartered by special act of the State of Virginia, | not in harmony with God, Now it appears to me 
representing the constituency which mainly sup-jthat this law is applicable in church matters as 
ports the work, aoe , well as to individuals, 

By the annual contributions of scholarships of} Then what course is more in harmony with 
seventy dollars (the cost of tuition or instruction | God's law than that which I suggested in Friends’ 
of a student for one year) about twenty-two thou-| Review (No. 35, present vol.); that of mutual 
sand dollars may be reasonably hoped for year-| arrangement by men such as there proposed (for 
ly; two thousand have been received this year |] believe there are such on both sides)? Now, 
from the Slater fund, and five hundred from the acting under God's lawI see no reason why an 
Peabody fund, equitable division in some way, somewhat in pro- 

Estimate for next year. portion to capital invested by the different parties, 
From annual scholarships and from should not take place. The case is similar to that 
these two funds, say oo | Of two men in partnership having decided to dis- 
From donations for general purposes solve the union, which, if amicably effected, 
(average of previous years) about,... . $10,000 00 | leaves harmonious feelings such as are becoming 
For the remainin a Christian, but if in dissolving the union evil 
emaining 00 |2 © 8. oe 
2 : feelings are engendered, each trying to injure the 
we look to legacies and for gifts that so far have | other, not willing to do justly, each endeavoring 
come to the school from unexpected sources. We | to obtain the whole on. some technical ground, a 
do not know how it will be this year or in the fu-| barrier will be built up which will not be likely 
ture; if the money does not come we must cut | to be removed, causing injury to both, 
the work down; the larger salaries can be re-| Jt was#this view of the matter that led me to 
duced. It is to be hoped, however, that our stu-| make the remark in my former article respecting 
dent force will not be cut down while there is so| a reunion. A large portion of Friends in Canada 
great a call for able, earnest men in the South. | deeply regret the divisions that have taken place, 


We must organize for all time. Hampton| and J am confiden: that a very large proportion 
should not always be in the front rank of charities. | on both sides are not so far at variance in doc- 


Should it secure an endowment of five hundred trine but what a reunion might take place. If 
thousand dollars, it still would need twenty-five existing causes be removed, men such as I pro- 
thousand a year in charity for current expenses, posed might agree on a basis of union that would 
A partial endowment at once is, I think, impor- | he accepted by the body, and be conducive to the 
lant to give the school a more assured life, power | best interest of the cause of Christ. But divided 
o go through exigencies, and allow some of the | as we are now in Canada, it is a reproach and 
force and strength at present devoted to revenue | hindrance to the cause that we profess to serve. 
to be given directly to the uplifting work of the| And although strenuous efforts may be made by 
school ; to a better knowledge of the field and of | both sides, I believe the cause will not prosper in 
the people, : our hands as it should if we were a united people, 
The demand for teachers is greater than ever ;/ | want just to add that since my former article 
the need of them is growing ; hardly the increase appeared in Friends’ Review 1 have received 
of our black population is being adequately |jetters from both sides highly commending the 
taught; the evils of an ignorant voting popula- | course I proposed, 
lon are not lessening; it is creating a state of} [Let us hope that if a divided people we must 
things in some parts of the South that threatens, if | he we will not spend our strength in endeavoring 
not civilization, at least the integrity of republican to injure each other, but rather encourage one 
istitutions, another in the warfare against our common enemy 


There is no remedy but in popular education.| and the enemy of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
No fact in my experience is more striking than Christ. BENJAMIN Copy. 


the growth in manly and womanly qualities of | “Newmarket, Ontario, Sixth mo, 14th, 1884. 
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[Another letter has been received, from Wood- 
ford, Ontario, similar in purport to the above. | oo90d.’"—-Fardhamite. 
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that truest message : 


. With a pressure of other matter, in the interest of |° 


our readers, we trust its writer will excuse our not 


inserting it—Zd. Friends’ Review.] 





FRANCES E. WILLARD AT EARLHAM 
COLLEGE. 





Below is found an extract of her speech of 


thirty minutes, taken in short-hand by C. S. 
Jones, of this year’s graduating class: 
The first sorrow of my life came when 1 was 


twenty years of age, in that home where I was 


reared. My sister and I had always been to 
gether. We loved each other so tenderly that 
each seemed to know the other's thought. I 
tell you truly that I never had a thought, I 
never did an act tha: I didn’t want her to know. 
We stood so near each other that when Death’s 
arrow pierced her heart it grazed my own, I 
thought incurably. But time takes out the sting 
of pain, and death becomes in part a real con- 
soler, and in the distance of these many years 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Dr. Saran L. WINTRAUB, a young lady 


born in Jerusalem and educated at Beirut, 
Syria, and in Philadelphia, where she also took 
a thorough medical course, graduating with 
credit, has returned to her native country asa 
physician to be located at Damascus. She will 
devote herself to the care of Arab women. 
Ll. Christian Weekly. 


THE Southern Presbyterians last year gave 
$70,107 for their foreign mission work, or 
nearly $400v more than the year before.—/bid, 

PERSECUTION IN SpAINn.—The same periodi- 
cal states that ‘‘ the Government of Spain will 
pay attention to every appeal against any act 
of religious intolerance, such as has recently 
taken place against evangelical congregations 
and pastors. The Government is determined 
to respect freedom of religious worship. Le 


‘¢ Tell everybody to be 


























is now tender, sacred and even sweet to think | Christianisme, however, of the same date, 
about. “Twas a June morning and we had | contains a long article of quite an opposite 
come to the crossing of the road we had always} character: ‘‘ Alphonse XIIL., after having ap- 
walked. The birds outside had assembled in| peared for a moment desirous of holding outa 


the trees and were singing their wild songs as 
if in mockery, while inside of her sick-room 
our hearts were breaking. I looked into her 
face and saw that wondrous change that comes 
when God has sent for us. It can never come 
to us but once with the same stinging sense. 
My father, in a voice kept steady and clear by 
the wonderful love for his most lovely child, 
said: ‘‘Mary, if I should tell you that God is 
coming for you, what would you say?’ She 
turned toward him and said: ‘‘ Oh, ‘father, I 
am so young, I didn’t think I should die ;”’ and 
then she said, ‘‘ If He has come to take me I 
am ready.” My mother then asked the ques- 
tion, ‘* Does Christ seem near to you, my 
child ?’’ And Mary said: ‘‘Oh, mother, I 
see Him just a little; I wish I could see Him 
nearer.”’ Iwas always so timid that I could 
not think of praying before my father. I did 
not mind him then. I knelt down by the 
bedside and prayed that since the little hand I 
loved the best was sinking away from me for- 
ever, that Mary might seem to feel the grasp 
of that other hand, and while I prayed I heard 
her voice near, saying ‘‘ Pray no more. He 
is come. He is right here with me and He 
said: ‘I died to save sinners, and I will save 
Mary Willard.’’”? When I arose and looked 
into her face she said: ‘¢ Sister, I have some- 
thing to tell you.’’ I bent over her bed as she 
uttered these last words: ‘‘ I want you to tell 
everybody to be good.’’ Then she turned 
her face away and never spoke to me again. 


hand to religious liberty, has openly turned 
| with an incontestable decision towards a policy 
lof resistance and reaction, since which there 
has been quite an avalanche of trials, arrests, 
and condemnations. All have their turn, 
Republicans, Freethinkers, and Protestants, 
but these last have most to fear from the 
Ultramontanes in the Cabinet.”’ 


WitH $5000 from the estate of the late 
Frederick Marquand and $:ooo from a lady 
lin Cleveland, Ohio, and; better than all, the 
offer of himself, by a young physician, the 
Presbyterian Board is ready to start a mission 
in Corea.—Jbid. 


| Tue following paragraphs are from the 
|(London) Christian : 
| Liperta, West Arrica.—Mrs. Amanda 
|Smith while laboring here was stricken with 
la severe attack of African fever, which laid 
‘her low for a very considerable time. She 
has now, however, been able to resume her 
| active service. She heartily thanks those friends 


| who have kindly sent her tracts and books. 


SourHLAND, N. Z.—The Salvation Army is 
rapidly extending its work in this part of New 
‘Zealand, and by sending out parties into the 
‘small country towns and villages is stirring up 
the people as they have never been stirred 
before. Although it fails to command the unl- 
versal sympathy and co-operation of the religi- 
ous public, yet I believe it is doing a good 
work amongst the class which it especially seeks 





Oh, my young friends, gentle and kind, in} to influence, besides bringing the subject of 


your youth may I bring you that sweet, girlish | religion into such every-day prominence as can 
voice that I loved so well when she gave to me_ not fail to result in good in many ways. 4-8. 
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BIGOTRY IN MILAN.—A colporteur named | joys and losses of a long life, and to place it 
Columbus was standing not long since before|in their hands with such tenderness and 
the door of the church, Porta Vittoria, with a| sympathy and high faith that they shall cling 
number of New Testaments, which he offered | to it until death. When he would tell them of 
for sale to the passers by, at the same time | Christ crucified he does not want to be forced 
speaking to them of Jesus. Many gathered |to lecture to them on the dimensions of the 
around him and listened reverently to his}Second Temple. Another wider objection to 
earnest words, while not a few, including two | this system is that Sunday schools are filled (or 
sldiers, also possessed themselves of the Book | ought to be filled) with children who receive 
of books. At this moment two priests drew/no religious training at home. The time is 
near, who each bought a New Testament. As|short in which we have to work on those poor 
once the Scribes and Pharisees gnashed their | little creatures. They need to be given in it 
teeth upon Stephen, so did these priests in|a brief, complete understanding of Christ, 
fanatical rage, and tore into a thousand pieces| His work and His rules of life. They need to 
the leaves of the Holy Scriptures, scattering | be taught how and why they shall keep them- 
them to the winds, while they trampled the) selves sober, chaste and honest. 
binding under foot. This exhibition of hatred | * * * * * * 


had the effect of bringing the majority to the! We have no wish to undervalue the work of 
side of the colporteur, while the two soldiers | the good men who compile these International 
sid, « The Gospel, in the mouth of the priests, ' Lessons. We only insist its use shall not be 


is as badly taken care of as the holy tomb of| made obligatory upon men who perhaps are 
our Receemer in the hands of the Turks.”— | stil] better fitted for teachers and who will 


Wahrheitszeuge. | wisely drop their seed with their own hands 
/into ground already softened to receive it. 
THE UNIFORM LESSON SYSTEM. —____——. oe _- 


[The following comments, from the Phila. eee 


Press, are worthy of consideration. Appre- 
hensions ofa similar kind on the part of sane _, SEE SEGRE AER 1S ee eee 
i : par ay | HOnists in Switzerland have led to the formation 
teachers have given way after experience with | of a National Swiss Association, having for its 
the International Lessons ; it being found that’ title the League ‘du Droit Commun” (for the de- 
the majority of teachers are more helped than | fence of personal rights under the common law). 
hampered by the duty of preparing these Les-|A central provisional committee, composed of 
sons, and adapting them to their respective |three representatives from each of the can- 
classes. In this adaffation there is much room | '°"S which joins the League, has been formed, 


: a : | and active steps taken to enlist wide-spread sym- 
for judgment and spiritual guidance. At the | pathy with es objects in view. ‘Tie contene of 
late Louisville Convention, a leading member | Vaud, Geneva, and Neuchatel have already 
of the Committee appointed to prepare the | joined, and M. Aimé Humbert has been elected 
plan of International Lessons, suggested the | president. The attacks on personal freedom and - 
advantage of occasional supplemental lessons, religious liberty have been So violent, and the 
used in addition to those of the regular series. | = of ee eee a yrs Pgs the 
This appears to us a good thought ; and liberty | Mer S° great, that It was high ome ome 
of selection as well as ohineation of lessons | ae te Be Ce, ee ee 


‘all : ; 8 : : League will be watched with profound interest by 
especially suitable in the instruction of primary | the lovers of justice and partisans of freedom in 


classes, either of young children or of older! ail the countries of Europe Zhe [London] 
pupils of little previous education. Ed. Friends’ | Christian. 
Review.] A REPORT by the French Minister of Posts and 
For many reasons this systematic method is| Telegraphs on the strokes of lightning observed 
admirable, and better than the lax, variable and ,in France during the first part of last year, from 
often inefficient work of individuals. Many | oo = — oe that in re Sed 
teachers are totally incompetent for their work, | STOX® WS TeCOnn ee eng onan ve Lua 
and it is advisable that their lesson, its meaning 0 ee ee eee eee 


| . . . 
: there were no strokes; in March, four; in April, 
and its moral, should be made ready for them, | four, injuring several persons, some trees, a bell 


and that they should be forced to study it | tower, &c.; in May 28, killing two men and a 
before giving it to the children. These lessons | number of cattle, and striking a gilt wooden 
are prepared by some of the most able men in figure in front of a church, although the church 
the churches. had a lightning conductor, In June the number 

But, on the other hand, machinery should of strokes was 113, or from three to four a day. 
not be used when individual work is good. A | Seeen | sae, wee SNe ees | ee eee, 


jured, and seventy animals killed. Isolated trees 
teacher should not be hampered closely by | and animals suffered most. One or two accidents 


this universal system. He knows his boys and | occurred within a comparatively short distance of 
their needs ; he knows how to bring the cross! a lightning rod.—Monthly Record, 


to which he had held through the pain and} THE NATIVE Country of the cultivated potato 
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has been a matter of doubt ; for no one has found 
indigenous just the form we grow, and which we 
know as Solanum tuberosum. It is cultivated by 
the natives of South America, and that jis all we 
know. Duval makes twenty species of tuberous 
Solanum from Mexico and Texas, south, as the 
indigenous species, Mr, Baker, who has recently 
restudied the genus, believes there are really but 
six, under the modern ideas of variation, and the 
cultivated potato readily comes under one of 
these; and there is, therefore, no reason for 
searching for its origin’ in a wild state, any more 
than there would be for expecting to see Bartlett 
or Seckel pears everywhere in woods and thickets, ' 
or by the roadsides. The New Mexican potatoes, 

supposed to be tne parents of the cultivated forms 

in some popular papers recently, Mr. Baker still 

regards as distinct, and classes them under the | 
name of Solanum Famesii.. The Paraguayan po- 

tato, recently introduced into France as a new 

species likely to develop into a good vegetable, | 
and named Solanum Ohrondii, he classes with | 
the older Solanum Commersoni.—Independent, 


“« AS TO THE YELLW RACES,” says the Spectator, | 
“who ought to be just lazier than Europeans, 
they beat them altogether. We suppose there | 
are indolent Chinese, but the immense majority | 
of that vast people have an unparalleled power | 
of work, care nothing about hours, and, so long 
as they are paid, will go on with a dogged steady 
persistence in toil for sixteen hours a day such as 
no European can rival. No English ship-carpen- | 
ter will work like a Chinese, no laundress will | 
wash as many clothes, and a Chinese compositor | 
would be very soon expelled for over toil by an 
English ‘chapel’ of the trade.” 


THE Paris Figaro gives the following from an 
interview with the famous French savant, M. 
Pasteur, describing how he has discovered an an- 
tidote for hydrophobia : 

‘“« Cauterization of the wound immediately after 
the bite, as is well-known, has been more or less f 
effective; but from to-day anybody bitten by a 
mad dog has only to present himself at the labo- 
ratory of the Ecole Normale, and by inoculation | 
I will make him completely insusceptible to the | 
effects of hydrophobia, even if bitten subsequent- 
ly by any number of mad dogs. 

“I have been devoting the last four years to | 
this subject. I found out, in the first place, that 
the virus rabique loses its intensity by transmis- 
sion to certain animals, and increases its intensity 
by transmission to other animals. With the rabbit, 
for instance, the virus rabigue increases; with 
the monkey it decreases. My method was as 
follows: I took the virus direct from the brain 
of a dog that had died from acute hydrophobia. 
With this virus I inoculated a monkey. The | 
monkey died. 

“‘ Then with the virus—already weakened in in- 
tensity—faken from this monkey | inoculated a 
second monkey. Then with the virus taken from | 
the second monkey I inoculated a third monkey, 
and so on until I obtained a virus so weak as to 
be almost harmless, Then with this almost harm- 
less virus I inoculated a rabbit, the virus being at 
once increased in intensity. 

“ Then with the virus from the first rabbit I in- 
oculated a second rabbit, and there was another 
increase in the intensity of the virus, Then with 
the virus of the second rabbit I inoculated a third 
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rabbit, then a fourth, until the virus had regaineg 
its maximum intensity. Thus I obtained virug of 
different degrees of power. I then took a dop’ 
and inoculated him, first with the weakest virus 
from the rabbit, then with the virus from the seg. 
ond rabbit, and finally with the rabbit virus of 
maximum intensity. After a few days morg] 
inoculated the dog with virus taken directly from 
the brain of a dog that had just died of acute 
madness, The dog upon which I had expen 
mented proved completely insuscep.ible to 
drophobia. The experiment was frequently te 
peated, always with the same successful result, 

‘“« But my discovery does not end here. I took 
two dogs and inoculated them both with vinis 
taken directly from a dog that had just died of 
acute hydrophobia. I let one of my two dogs, 
thus inoculated, alone; aud he went mad and 
died of acute hydrophobia.: I subjected the seg 
ond dog to my treatment, giving him the three 
rabbit inoculations, beginning with the weakest 
and ending with the strongest. The second dog 
was completely cured, or rather, became com: 
pletely insusceptible to hydrophobia.” 


For Friends’ Review. 
‘*| AM THE WAY,” 
John xiv. 6. 


Oh thou who feelest troubled in thy steppings 
Because of thorns, and fearful thou shalt fall, 

Remember Christ’s true, blessed declaration, 
Trust Him, thy Saviour, trust in Him for all, _ 


Thou dreadest drearily the path before thee, 
Thou art not wise, perchance thy feet will stray; 
Does not thy Saviour tenderly reprove thee, 
“ Fear not, my child, for lo, 7am the Way?” 


Rest in His arms, for they are everlasting, 
And they shall bear thee up the steep ascent, 
He knows the path, because so much He loved 
thee, 
Over it all His weary footsteps went. 


The thorns and rugged rocks shall not delay thee, 
While looking unto Him thou shalt not fear, 
If long the journey, each new hour shall teach 

thee . 
How full His stores of grace, His love how dear! 


Fear not, but trust, and lean upon His bosom, 
Kept by His hand, behold thou wilt not stray; - 
Abide in Him, the Truth, who never changes, 
For He has told thee this, «7am the Sey 
S.J. & 


THE LORD'S DAY. 


I think that all our days should be Lord's days, 

And sacred to His service. Do we need 

Church-calling bells Godward our steps to lead? 

Organs and choirs to stimulate our praise, 

And well-read homilies our souls to raise 

Above their week-long earthliness and greed? 

Alas! what profit is it if succeed 

To one sweet day, employed in hallowed ways, 

Six spent in worldliness and sloth and pride? 

Dear Sabbath, pearl of price ! that we should dare 

To set thee in such tinsel for the wear : 

Of the Great King! How shall our work abide 

When He shall come like a consuming fire, 

And dross shall melt beneath His sacred ire? 
—Century. CAROLINE A, MASON. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE,—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 24th inst. ; ‘ ; 

Great BriTAInN.—Earl Granville, Foreign 
secretary, has sent through the English Ambas 
dors to the European Powers, a circular con- 
cerning the Conference on Egyptian affairs, to 
meet on the 28th inst, The circular briefly re- 

ats the terms of the dispatch of Fourth month 
igth, proposing a conference, and adds that the 
conference is called to consider what changes may 
be necessary in the law of liquidation, to restore 
fnancial order in Egypt. Before sending the cir- 
quar, it is said, Earl Granville was assured of its 
xceptance by France, Germany, Austria and 
aly. Communications had been going on for 
sme time between the English and French 
Governments relative to the basis for the confer- 
ence, and an agreement between them had been 
attained. It was officially announced on the 23rd, 
that on the 16th, Earl Granville had informed the 
French Minister that England undertakes to with- 
draw her troops from Egypt in 1888, if the Powers 
shall consider such withdrawal possible without 
endangering the public order. The “Caisse 
de la Dette Publique” (Public Debt Commis- 
sion), after 1885 will have a consultative voice 
respecting the budget, and the right to veto 
any increase of Government expenses. It shall 
continue to exercise the right of financial inspec- 
tion after the evacuation by the English, to insure 
the collection of the revenue. England also un- 
dertakes during her occupation to propose to the 
Porte and the Powers schemes for the neutraliza- 
tion of Egypt, like Belgium, and the neutraliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal. The French Minister's 
reply expressed the acceptance of these proposals 
by France. 

In the House of Commons, on the roth, the 
Franchise bill passed the Committee stage. A 
bill for the conversion of consols, (the leading 
Government funded security), has passed third 
teading. In the House of Lords, on the 2oth, a 
motion for a committee to promote the efficiency 
of g House of Lords was rejected by 77 votes 
to 30, 

Special police precautions are continued against 
dynamite explosions; suspicious strangers are 
closely watched, and the Ministers are guarded 
by detectives to and from Parliament. The Par- 
lament buildings are carefully searched before 
tach sitting, and the gates of Palace Yard are 
locked and guarded during the intervals of the 
sessions, 

The tercentenary of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, was celebrated on the 19th, 

A jubilee in honor of the fiftieth birthday of 
Charles H. Spurgeon was given at the Holborn 
Tabernacle, London, on the evening of the 18th, 
and continued the next day, the meetings being 
very large and enthusiastic.. Among those pres- 
tnt were two Nestorian Christians from Persia, 
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Moody and the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
_FRANCE,—The Senate has ratified the Interna- 
tional Convention for the protection of submarine 
tables, The same body has had under considera- 
tion the bill re-establishing divorce. The article 
repealing the law of 1816 whiclt abolished di- 
Vorce, passed by a vote of 168 to 115. An 
amendment that cruelty should constitute a cause 

y for separation, not for divorce, was rejected, 
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136 to 138; and another amendment was also 


rejected, forbidding the granting of a decree where 
the litigants have children. 

The committee appointed to consider the advi- 
sability of widening the Suez Canal or construct- 
ing a second parallel with the present one, has 
decided in favor of the former plan, 

The English Consul at Tangier reports that 
French intrigues in Morocco have induced a num- 
ber of natives of the Riff district to demand a 
French protectorate, and that the French Minister 
has asked Prime Minister Ferry to instruct him 
what action to take in the matter. 

Prime Minister Ferry made a statement in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the 23rd, on the Egyptian 
question. He said that since 1883 France has 
been quite inactive’ as concerned Egypt, having 
declined to take part in the British expedition. It 
is too late to revive the scheme of condominion. 
Egypt is neither French nor English,-but her fate 
concerns all Europe., The English Governnient, 
he said, recognizing this fact, was the first to pro- 
pose the neutralization of Egypt. 

An outbreak of cholera at. Toulon has caused 
much alarm. The troops and dock laborers have 
been chiefly attacked. 

HOLLAND.—The Prince of Orange, Crown 
Prince of the Netherlands, died on the 2fst inst., 
in his 33rd year. The King, his father, is also in 
ill health, and his death is anticipated soon, He 
has a daughter about four years old, but the 
recognition of the States General will be required 
to allow her to succeed to the throne. The Cabi- 
net, after conference with the King, has decided 
to convene the Chambers forming the States 
General in a plenary Congress with double the 
usual number of members. This body is ex- 
pected to proclaim the Princess as successor, with 
the Queen as Regent. The Duke of Nassau, the 
head of the junior branch of the family, and the 
nearest male heir, is a pensioner and dependant 
of Germany, and the people of Holland fear that 
if he were to become King, their country would 
be virtually absorbed by the German Empire. 

DomEstTiIc.—Matthew Simpson, Senior Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal church in the United 
States, admired and beloved not only in his own 
denomination but by the community generally, 
for his learning, eloquence, piety, benevolence 
and public spirit, died in this city on the 18th inst, 
aged 73 years lacking three days, 

CONGRESS.—The Senate has passed the Utah 
bill; one to prevent the importation of tea dust ; 
the House bill granting right of way through In- 
dian Territory to the Gulf, Colorado and Santa 
Fe R. R.; the Shipping bill as settled by a con- 
ference committee; and the Army Appropriation 
and Mexican Pension bills. An amendment to 
the latter, concerning arrearages, the adoption of 
which would have involved the expenditure of 
$100,000,000 or more, was defeated, by 39 votes to 
26, The House passed a bill prohibiting the impor- 


ie addresses were made by C. H. Spurgeon, D, | tation of foreign laborers under contract ; one for- 


feiting the land grant of the Sioux City & St. Paul 
R. R.; the conference report Shipping bill; the 
‘Sundry Civil Appropriation bill; one granting 
letter carriers fifteen days’ leave of absence each 
year, with continuance of pay ; one repealing the 
Pre-emption Timber Culture and Desert Land 
laws, and amending the Homestead law; and an 
Electoral Count bill, a substitute for that of the 
Senate. 
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RUSKIN COTTAGE, 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N., J., 


Now open for guests. Boating, fishing, bathing, 
and delightful drives, Pleasant walks through 
groves, around the lake. 


HANNAH T, PAUL, 
Ruskin Cottage, Spring Lake, N. J. 


VENTNOR COTTAGES, 


Open for the season. 


Address, R..Ki: LETCHWORTH, 
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FRIENDS’ BIBLE-SCHOOL QUARTERLY 


For 3rd quarter, 1884. Superintendents are ip, 
vited to send for sample copies for examination, 
Address Publishing Association of Friends, 56 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIls. 2-46 


RARE OPENING FOR FRIENDS IN TEXAS, 


The alternate school lands have just been py: 
on the market to actual, settlers in Paradise 
Valley, Mitchell Co. These lands will be 
rapidly taken. The alternate Railway sections 
now selling at $5.20 per acre. Minimum price of 
school lands $2.00 per acre on 30 years time, 
Title perfect ; no speculation in these lands, 
































































































































Cheap, durable and economical. 


You. 
. ELI NEWSOM, County. Commissioner, 
13t-38 Sea Girt, M th County, N. J. en : : = 
ws sebiciaenmapiadtaaint se J 4t-45 Spring Valley, Mitchell Co., Texas, 
Forest Lake House, East Parsonsfield, Maine. TELESCOPES, 
Open from Sixth mo, Ist to Tenth mo. Ist, FIELD CLASSES, | 
Board from $8 to $13 per week, according to size MACIC LANTERNS 
and location of room. Friends speeially desired. A id B : 
For circulars and other information address, nero arometers, 
43-st CHARLES C, VARNEY. SPECTROSCOPES, m 
DRAWINC INSTRUMENTS! Ei 
FOR \ A Beautiful Home, at Media, oot llosophical and Chemical Apparatus, , o 
Penna. Large pointed stone ogues as follows sent on application: Part1 = 
house, 12 rooms and 3 bath-rooms, stable and peg) peg on B Magic’ Lenton ts 
coach house. Lot 150x250, enclosed with neat pps Pars hilosophical and eenionl ae Lor 
iron fence. Location very high and healthy. Pp.; Part 5, Meteorological Instruments, 120 9p, . 
UEEN &C0 OPTICIANS, : A 
Apply to ISAAC L, MILLER, 1) PHILAD’A, Th 
6t-42 705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. | 35-13t Cs 
MERSHON 5 A child can rake it at all times. 
i A continuous fire kept going all Winter’ L 
Patent Sha fl rate No doors need to be open when raking. C 
Free from dust, smoke and gas, with I 
powerful radiators attached. : 
HEATER AND RANGE WORKS, A great fuel, time and labor saver. 


The Russian Portable Heater, 
WITH THE 
MERSHON PATENT SHAKING GRATE. 
Descriptive Catalo containing the 


es. 
» highest and most re iable testimonials, 
furnished free. 


N. W. Cor. Twelfth & Filbert Sts., 
85-13t-eow] PHILADELPHIA, — 





agiiams 
Any kind of fuel can be used to advantage. 


Brick Set Heaters of several sizes and kinds 
with the Mershon Patent Grates attached. 


Old Heaters altered to suit this Grate at 
reasonable prices. 












Ve 


The Russian Portable Heater. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


FoR women, is situated at Bryn Mawr on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 10° miles west of Philadelphia 
It is intended to open the College for the admission of students Ninth mo, 15th, 1885. Entrance 
examinations will be held on that day at 9.30 A. M.; also, Sixth mo, 23d, 1885, at the same hour. 
The College will offer advantages of a high order. The present boarding hall will accommo- 
date but 45 students, and as several have already entered subject to the test’of examinations, 
Friends expecting to enter are desired to apply soon, that they may Wave the preference, Rooms 
will be assigned in the ordet of application. 


A circular giving requirements for admission, terms and other information, will be sent upom. 


request, Address, 
JAMES EH. RHOADS, President, 
No. 1316 Filberj Street, Philadelphia. 





Thousands are in use and giving entire 


satisfaction. 
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DUDLEY NC 


L H Massey 






